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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Continued from page 163.) 

Joseph Sturge and his companions embarked 
at Falmouth, on board the ‘Skylark’ mail- 
packet, for Barbados, on November 17, 1836. 
The voyage was performed with favorable 
weather in twenty-seven days. All the other 
passengers were connected with the West In- 
dies, several of them being influential planters 
of Trinidad, Barbados, and St. Vincent. The 
objects of the anti-slavery party were well 
known on board, but the shyness that prevailed 
at first between them and their fellow-voy- 
agers soon disappeared, and much agreeable in- 
tercourse ensued. 

One of Joseph Sturge’s associates relates a 
pleasing instance, slight but significant, of his 
fidelity to duty. He was seated on deck one 
day, when several of the other passengers were 
pacing its narrow limits for exercise. One of 
these, a fine old gentleman of the old school, 
had been in the army and present at the cap- 
ture of Trinidad, and had subsequently settled 
as a planter in that island. From early habit 
he was addicted to the irreverent use of the 
sacred name. Joseph Sturge, who had appeared 
absorbed in thought, suddenly said to his 
friend, ‘I must speak to that old man.’ He 
rose and joined him in his walk. They took 
several turns together and separated. Marked 
respect and increased cordiality from the indi- 
vidual whom he had thus gently admonished 
were the result of this conference. 

The ‘ Skylark’ came to an anchor in Carlisle 
Bay, opposite Bridgetown, Barbados, late in 
the evening-of December 12. 
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Joseph Sturge and his companion spent near- 
ly a month in Antigua. The legislature of this 
island had rejected the apprenticeship, and had 
preferred passing at once a measure of com- 
plete emancipation, which took effect on August 
1, 1834. Among the causes that, under the 
guidance of Divine Providence, contributed to 
this happy result, may be reckoned the ener- 
getic influence of the governor, Sir Evan 
M’Gregor, the humane impulses of many mem- 
bers of the assembly and council, and, lastly, a 
shrewd, arithmetical calculation that estates 
could be cultivated at less cost by free than 
by slave labor. It was of the highest interest 
to Jaseph Sturge to ascertain how far this beld 
and generous policy had succeeded, and to com- 
pare its fruits with the results of the system of 
apprenticeship. ‘The enquiry was pursued with 
zeal and diligence through every available chan- 
nel.’ The visitors obtained interviews with the 
Lieut.-Governor Colonel Light, the President of 
Council, and the Speaker of the Assembly ; they 
listened to the debates in the latter body, 
watched the trials in the Court of Assize, con. 
versed with the Chief Justice on the statistics 
of crime, inspected the jails and attended the 
police courts. They visited the churches, 
chapels, mission stations, and schools. They 
obtained access to estates in various parts of the 
island, and made careful comparative estimates 
of the cost of cultivation. They discussed the 
social and economical interests of the colony 
with intelligent persons of every grade in soci- 
ety, and with all the aid they could obtain on 
the spot they pursued the comparison between 
slavery and freedom. The general result can 
scarcely be better given than in the statements 
made by Dr. Nugent, the Speaker of the House 
of Assembly, himself a scientific agriculturist, 
and one of the most enlightened men of his 
day. Fifteen years before he had abolished the 
use of the whip on the estates under his con- 
trol, and with a wise foresight as well as praise- 
worthy humanity, when the crisis came, in the 
debates of the island legislature, he threw his 
weighty influence into the scale on behalf of 
immediate freedom. 

‘The comparative improvements,’ said Dr. 
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Nugent, ‘in the condition of the rural popula- 
tion are not to be enumerated. They are 
not flogged or locked up. They are free 
to go or stay. They receive money wages, 
while they retain all their old privileges, ex- 
cept the allowances of food and clothing. The 
people are much more easily and pleasantly 
governed. The proprietor has less cark and 
care, less bodily and mental fatigue, and less 
annoyance of all descriptions. Every difficulty 
used to be referred to him, constant disputes 
were to be settled, as to the work to be done by 
females, &c. No one can conceive the annoy- 
ance engendered by the old system, in addition 
to which the obloquy thrown upon the planters 
was become almost insupportable. All this 
was swept away by emancipation. He did not 
believe there was a man in the colony who could 
lay his hand upon his heart and say he would 
wish to return to the old state of things.’ 

In this colony, then, the transition from 
slavery to freedom had been peacefully effected 
in a single day. No tumult or riot ensued, 
but the memorable change was ushered in by 
the attendance of Divine worship, and by 
hymns of praise to the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift. Labor went on as before, and no 
more peaceful or orderly community was any- 
where to be found in the world than the popu- 
lation of Antigua. 

At the commencement of this mission Joseph 
Sturge had perceived the importance of not oc- 
cupying himself with special grievances or 
seeking local redress for wrongs, whether indi- 
vidual or general. His purpose was to ascer- 
tain the working of the apprenticeship system 
on the broadest scale, and to report his observa- 
tions to the people of England, who had so deep 
an interest in the result. The result fully 
verified the wisdom of the course of proceeding 
he had. first laid down, and convinced him that 
if he would accomplish, within the needful 
time, the great object of his journey, he must 
often be ‘as a man that heareth not, and in 
whose mouth are no reproofs.’ 

It has been already mentioned that, imme- 
diately on the visitors’ landing in Jamaica, their 
lost packet of letters of introduction was unex. 
pectedly restored. They had, however, little 
need to make use of these credentials. Joseph 
Sturge was endowed with a presence singularly 
expressive of his benevolent and large-hearted 
nature, and perhaps in no man were the appa- 
rent opposites of gentleness and firmness ever 
more harmoniously blended. Wherever he pre- 
sented himself he was received with respect and 
often with cordiality; although the object of 
his visit was known to everybody, and although 
he constantly reiterated his resolve to withhold 
the expression of his jadgment upon what he 
saw and heard until his return to England. 

The negro apprenticeship was an attempt to 
administer a system of slavery for a limited 
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term of years by law; that is, to regulate, by 
the interference of Government, all the compli- 
eated details of the employment, subsistence, 
lodging, clothing, and medical care of the 
whole mass of the laboring population—men, 
women, and children—the strong men and the 
weak, the hale and the sickly, the docile and 
the stubborn. To perform this task with a 
just regard to the rights solemnly conferred on 
the negroes by the Imperial Parliament and 
ratified by the payment of twenty millions 
sterling to the planters, would have been sim- 
ply impossible. The attempt was never ear- 
nestly made either by the local or Imperial gov- 
ernment. One special magistrate, De. Palmer, 
was dismissed, after the report of a commission 
of inquiry into his official conduct, which 
summed up his offences in the comprehensive 
phrase that he had ‘administered the abolition 
law in the spirit of the English Abolition Act.’ 
Joseph Sturge arrived at the conclusion that 
there had been a great violation of solemn com- 
pact with the British people ; that the bulk of 
the population still groaned under some of the 
worst evils of slavery; and that it was his duty 
to seek redress at the hands of Parliament and 
by an appeal to the British public. As a time 
of preparation for freedom the apprenticeship 
was a conspicuous failure. The oppression of 
the laboring population, if not actually in- 
creased, was rendered more galling and irrita- 
ting by contrast with the hopes and promises 
with which the change was ushered in. The 
alienation of feeling between the two great 
classes of employers and laborers was increased ; 
and hence, at its close, emancipation took place 
under far less favorable auspices than if it had 
been proclaimed on the Ist of August, 1834. 
When Mr. Sturge returned from the West 
Indies, he formed the fixed determination never 
to rest until he had effected the overthrow of 
the apprenticeship system, the flagrant and man- 
ifold evils of which he was now in a condition 
to prove by ample evidence. This was, no 
doubt, a most arduous undertaking, which 
none but a man of resolute purpose, sustained 
by a deep consciousness of right, and an earnest 
conviction of religious duty, could have con- 
fronted. The obstacles that stood in the way of 
success were numerous and formidable. The 
Government was firmly opposed to any disturb- 
ance of the existing arrangement. All the 
leaders of parties in Parliament turned coldly 
away from him. Many of the old friends of 
the antislavery cause held aloof from the 
moveinent, as in their judgment imprudent and 
impracticable. The public mind, also, some- 
what exhausted by the long and strenuous exer- 
tion which had been put forth prior to the pass- 
ing of the Emancipation Act, had subsided in- 
to comparative apathy, and few things are more 
difficult than to rekindle the embers of an ex- 
tinct agitation. Undaunted, however, by all 
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- these discouragements, Mr. Sturge resolved to 
make his appeal to the moral and religious feel- 
ing of the country. Birmingham, as it was the 
first to bid him God speed on his departure, so 
was also the first to greet him with cordial 
welcome on his return. Soon after his arrival 
in England, he was invited by his fellow-towns- 
men to a public breakfast in the Town Hall, 
where he first unfolded his tale of oppression 
and suffering. The statement which he made 
at that meeting produced a great impression. 
It was afterwards published in a pamphlet, and 
circulated widely through the country, as was 
also the narrative of a negro apprentice, of the 
name of James Williams, whom he had re- 
deemed from dreadful misery in Jamaica by 
i. his freedom, and had brought with 

im to England. He visited various other 
large towns, everywhere addressing crowded 
audiences, and by his perfectly simple and art- 
less description of the scenes of hardship and 
cruelty he had witnessed himself, or learnt 
from the testimony of others whose evidence 
he could rely on, awakening strong indignation 
in the hearts of those who heard him. He ap- 
peared, also, before a committee of the House 
of Commons, by whom he was examined for 
seven days, and to whom he related, only in 
a form more circumstantial and minute, the 
same sad and truthful story. In order, howev- 


er, to bring public opinion to bear on the leg- 
islature, it was necessary to adopt some mode of 
The first and most obvious 
plan of doing this, was, of course, by applying 


concerted action. 


to the old anti-slavery committee in London to 
take the matter in hand, and use the organiza- 


tion and influence at their disposal for rallying 


once more the scattered forces, which they had 
previously led to victory. This overture, how- 
ever, was received with no favor. The torpor 
and timidity of age were gradually creeping 
over some of the excellent persons who had 
hitherto taken the lead. The enterprise seemed 
‘to them rash and hopeless, and so they declined 
the responsibility of moving in it. But Mr. 
Sturge, though deeply grieved by this defection 
of old friends in his moment of need, was too 
much in earnest to be turned from his purpose, 
even by their disapproval. A provisional com- 
mittee, therefore, was formed at Birmingham, 
which took the initiative in summoning a body 
of delegates to meet in London. A circular was 
accordingly issued, and responded to by 140 gen- 
tlemen, who assembled at Exeter Hall on the 
14th of November, 1837, and sat in conference 
there for ten days. This body appointed a 
‘Central Negro Emancipation Committee,’ 
whch sent forth its agents and appeals through- 
out the country, to tell the people of England 
how flagrantly they had been defrauded ; how 
the Abolition Act, imperfect as it was in itself, 
was openly, systematically, and generally vio- 
lated in the colonies; how the condition of ap- 
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prenticeship was not only a perpetuation of 
slavery, in some respects, even ina more aggra- 
vated form than before, but was pregnant with 
disastrous possibilities on the future destinies of 
the negro; and how there was no remedy but 
the absolute, unconditional, and immediate ab- 
olition of the whole system of human bondage, 
under whatever form or name it existed. 
(To be continued.) 
cnansnueeiiiionianda 
I have carefully and regularly perused the 
Holy Scriptures, and am of opinion that the 
volume, independent of its origin, contains more 
sublimity, purer morality, more important his- 
tory, and finer strains of eloquence, than can be 
collected from all other books in whatever lan- 
guage they may have been written.— W. Jones. 
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From the Moravian. 
THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The late Chief Justice Taney has left behind 
him one judicial utterance which will ever be 
associated with bis name, and cause it to be a 
reproach to his character, which was in other 
respects high and honorable. His assertion in 
the famous Dred Scott decision, that the ne- 
gro has, under the Constitution and by the 
law of nature, no rights which a white man is 
bound to respect, will cover his name with a 
dark shadow in all future time. This extra- 
judicial opinion, for the Justice went out of his 
way in order to pronounce it, is a melan- 
choly instance of the power which a slave- 
holding spirit acquires over men, leading so 
pure a man and so able a jurist, as Mr. Taney 
undoubtedly was, to utter so detestable a doc- 
trine. The most sacred instincts of humanity, 
the simplest dictates of reason, the most evi- 
dent teachings of Christianity, all fail to out- 
weigh the intensely selfish and atrocious 
promptings of that diabolical creed which makes 
it right to trade in one’s fellow-beings as so 
much cattle or merchandise. When any man 
has persuaded himself that this is in itself jus- 
tifiable, we are not surprised to hear him, as a 
judge of the highest court in the country, de- 
liberately promulgate the opinion that there 
are absolutely no civil rights pertaining to the 
slave, either in positive law or by abstract jus- 
tice, which any one need regard. This decis- 
ion was proximately in respect to the rights of 
the negro to be a citizen of the United States, 
but when his civil disabilities are made to in- 
here in the simple fact of his color it is not 
difficult to conclude that any oppression to- 
wards him is justifiable. Itis a strange anom- 
aly in this day of boasted advancement in lib- 
erty and Christian civilization, that such a de- 
cision should ever have been pronounced and 
been received with acclamation by many in our 
land. How utterly false are all such teachings. 
to the true spirit of Christianity, which, if it 
teaches anything, insists upon the common sin- 
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fulness of the race, and, therefore, upon the 
equality of all its members; revealing the 
fatherhood of God, and, therefore, that all His 
rational creatures are brethren in the same 
heavenly family; inculcating the universality 
of Christ’s redemptive work, and, therefore, 
the sin of our claiming any special rights and 
privileges over others whose Saviour and 
Regenerator He is as well as ourown. We do 
not claim that every negro, or the large body of 
them, is fit for citizenship ; as little do we be- 
lieve that every white citizen is fully qualified 
for his civil position and privileges. That fit- 
ness is a quality altogether independent of the 
color of the skin, and should be tested by alto- 
gether different standards. 

Over against all these selfish and arbitrary 
prejudices and systems of men, and utterly ir- 
reconcilable with them, is the divine system of 
Christianity. That benign and heavenly reve- 
lation, without inciting revolution and unlaw- 
ful interference with existing institutions, at 
the same time positively and forever ignores 
any distinctions amongst men in respect to out- 
ward circumstance, or to those fanciful and 
forced discriminations between men and classes 
which society and public opinion have estab- 
lished. The Christian’s estimate of man is 
not influenced by a regard to his birth or 
country. Jew or Gentile, Greek or Scythian, 
bond or free, all are the same in his eyes. 
Outward condition ceases to be, in any respect, 
the measure of worth or of worthlessness. 
Moral character is the only permanent and 
really important distinction. He in whom the 
spirit of the Son of Man dwells is enabled to 
break through all prejudice, and enter fully in- 
to that spirit of universal charity, that broad, 
sympathetic regard for man as man, that deep 
personal love for the individual, which marked 
the spirit and actions of Jesus. Christianity 
infused into mankind an altogether new and 
unconquerable feeling, realizing in a definite 
form all that the hearts of men had been sighing 
for during long centuries of weary oppression 
and anxious waiting, looking for the coming of a 
day when there should no longer be a syste- 
matic ignoring and denial of the rights of man, 
but an acknowledgment that, in the idea of 
God, they constituted one great family, a 
household in which all enjoyed equal privi- 
leges and mutual love, and over which He was 
the loving aac watchful Father. Like a flood 
of light then burst upon the world this revelation 
of the common share which all possessed in 
the redemption of the Son of God and the com- 
mon bond which his spirit established between 
them. 

Thus Christianity is essentially democratic, 
denying to none their rights, conceding to 
each man his just position and claims, and not 
only that, but insisting ever upon the brother- 
hood of the race, and demanding that each 


shall help the other in whatever respect he 
stands in need of assistance. It does not say 
that a republic is the only form of government 
in which these rights may be secured, but 
whether in a monarchy or a democracy, it 
places at the root of all government and social 
philosophy this truth as an axiom, that before 
God all men are equal, and insists that all 
government and law is to be the reflection of 
the will of God. And doing this, is not 
Christianity the strongest conservator of the 
rights of man and the blessings of freedom, and 
the surest safeguard against anarchy and war? 
If mankind accepted as their guiding principle 
in estimating the value of men, in framing laws, 
and in the regulation of their daily intercourse, 
the New Testament doctrine of universal char- 
ity, how immense an advance would be made! 
All those harassing questions which now divide 
and inflame men’s minds, and have raised such 
unnatural and cruel barriers between them, 
would altogether disappear. It is the Gospel 
theory of humanity, not that all must be equal- 
ly endowed in respect to position, wealth, or 
intellectual gifts, but that rank, riches and 
talents do not entitle men to rob those who are 
inferior to them of their rights, to despise them 
or in any way to use them merely for the ad- 
vancement of their own selfish ends. Would not 
every form of tyranny, whether it be the tyranny 
of mere brute force or that which springs from 
the possession of more or higher gifts, entirely 
disappear from off the face of the earth, if 
these evangelical principles were universally ap- 
plied, and it were continually remembered that 
the lowest and weakest have rights which those 
who are accidentally stronger and more elevated 
are bound to respect? Let each Christian do 
his utmost to speed the day when this triumph 
of Christ’s Spirit shall be ushered in! 








































For Friends’ Review. 


“ These ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone.” —Luke ii. 42. 


How often do we hear anxious parents, mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, say “ how hard 
ét is to train up our children now a-days in that 
plainness and simplicity of dress and address 
which we desire; it seems almost impossible.” 
A great many seem to think that were they 
differently situated in life, or did they reside 
in some other locality, this great desire might 
be better accomplished; and their children 
might appear better Friends. I am not old in 
years, yet I have not been an idle spectator in 
the vineyard of the Church. My mind has 
much followed those who profess to be the 
servants of the Lord, who are entrusted with 
immortal plants by the providence of God, and 
commanded faithfully to rear and train them 
in His nurture and admonition. An1 it has 
seemed to me that these servants, many of 
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them, have erred in their concern,and have been 
engaged to bestow more labor and vigilant care 
about the outside appearance, than they have 
to examine the soil, and the roots of the plants, 
to see whether they are well rooted and 
grounded in the Truth, that good soil which 
will yield its abundance of precious fruit, in 
due season—whose adorning will be that of “a 
meek and quiet spirit which in the sight of 
God is of great price.” This error in the con- 
cern of so many dear Friends, I am persuaded, 
consists in their being more zealous in their en 
deavors to fulfil the /ess weighty matters of the 
Gospel, such as pertain to forms, modes, and 
customs, thau they are to instil into the 
minds of their children the great doctrines of 
life and salvation by Jesus Christ, the far 
more weighty and essential part of the law. 
They talk to them more about their dress than 
they do about their souls. It is not so much of 
a cross to a parent to talk to a child a great 
deal about its dress and address as it is to talk 
to it about Jesus, and to make inquiry after its 
spiritual welfare. How many children, who 
have been brought up by plain consistent-look- 
ing parents, who have much endeavored to 
bring up their children in the same way, could 
testify, and some even have upon a death-bed, 
that their parents had never mentioned their 
souls’ best interests to them. 

I love plainness and simplicity in appearance, 
and consider it a Christian ornament, but do 
not consider it a Christian grace; nor think 
that religion has left its throne in the heart 
and gone to dwell in outside appearances. And 
I am persuaded that one of the main reasons 
why there is such a departure from that sim- 
plicity in dress and address, amongst our young 
Friends, which our Christian testimonies en- 
join, is because parents and guardians do wrong 
in the first place themselves, in laboring more 
with children about their personal appearance, 
than they do to direct them to Christ, the sub- 
stance, and to convince them of the need of 
conversion of heart, that they may be made 
meet “for an inheritance among the saints in 
light,” and be clothed upon with the white 
robes of righteousness. We know that a plain 
garb will not save the soul, but we have faith 
to believe that if we are sufficiently concerned 
about our souls, to have them clothed upon with 
innocence in the sight of God, and to appear 
acceptable in His presence, our personal appear- 
ance in the sight of men will be in conformity 
with the principles we profess. S. J. M. 


meneame 

How beautiful is that expression of the 
Psalmist. “ The eyes of the Lord are upon the 
righteous, and his ears are ever dpen to their 
cries.” Whoever may overlook or disappoint 
them, He will not. When their spirits are 
overwhelmed within them, He knoweth their 
path. When human means and efforts fail, 








when everything looks dark before them, when 
their way seems to be shut up on every side, 
and they are brought to the lowest ebb, still 
they have welcome access to the Divine throne, 
where they may tell all their wants, and un- 
bosom their cares and sorrows, with the certain 
hope of obtaining mercy, and finding grace to 
help in time of need- 
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EDUCATION OF THE FREEDMEN IN LOUISIANA. 


In February last, was issued from this Depart- 
ment Headquarters, General Order No. 23, 
containing the famous “ Labor System” of Lou- 
isiana. This order may perhaps be styled the 
initial step of progress for the freedmen. By 
its provisions the able-bodied black laborer ob- 
tained food, clothing, medical attendance, a 
house to live in, and one hundred dollars a year 
in the shape of what is called wages. He was 
also therein promised a free school for his chil- 
dren. The whip was discarded, the peremp- 
tory discipline o* slavery annulled, and the ab- 
solute power of the master reduced to a degree 
corresponding with that of an employer to his 
hired workman. On the other hand, the labor- 
er was required to work, negrophilism was dis- 
favored, and vagrancy and idleness forbidden 
under sure and sufficient penalties. 

Education followed swiftly the footsteps of 
liberty. The next month the promise of free 
instruction for the colored people of Louisiana 
began to be fulfilled. General Order 38, was 
issued, constituting a Board of Education, con- 
sisting of three persons, Major B. Rush Plum- 
ly, Lieutenant E. M. Wheeiock, and I. G. Hubbs, 
whereof Major Plumly was Chairman. This 
Board was empowered to establish common 
schools, employ teachers, erect school-houses, 
regulate the course of studies, and “ have gen- 
erally the same authority that Assessors, Super- 
visors, and Trustees in the Northern States 
have in the matter of establishing and conduct- 
ing common schools.” The scope and purpose 
of the order is stated to be, ‘‘ For the rudimen- 
tal instruction of the Freedmen of this Depart- 
ment, placing within their reach the elements 
of knowledge, which give greater intelligence and 
greater value to labor.” 

The Schools—The members of the Board, 
from the time of their appointment, began en- 
ergetically their work, and have given to it 
their undivided time, strength, and thought. 
The results are commensurate. They have es- 
tablished, and are now sustaining in successful 
operation, sixty-nine colored schools, giving 
employment to 109 teachers, and containing an 
aggregate of 7722 pupils. Previously to being 
employed, these teachers were required to attend 
the normal class, from one to six weeks, accord- 
ing to their respective needs. Of the 15,340 
colored children indicated by the recent census 
of the Provost-Marshal as being within our 
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army lines in loyal Louisiana, more than one 
half are already gathered into these free schools. 
It is expected that within the next three months 
the remaining moiety will also be placed under 
instruction. 

The country schools are prosperous and 
thronged, and although they have been in being 
but a few months, they are rapidly demonstrat- 
ing the capacity of the African to receive our 
civilization. Children who eight weeks ago 
were beginning the alphabet are now reading 
in First Readers, and solving with facility prob- 
lems in the primary rules of arithmetic. 

The more intelligent of the planters are com- 
prehending that whatever contents and digniftes 
their labor is a reciprocal benefit to themselves ; 
and the instances are continually increasing 
where the planters not only willingly, but cor- 
dially, aid the Board in the location of schools 
on their plantations. 

The city schools, fourteen in number, are 
conducted by 34 teachers—have an average at- 
tendance of 2427 pupils, with a total of perhaps 
300 more. Theages of the scholars range from 
five to eighteen, with several grown persons of 
each sex, servants, teamsters, and seamstresses, 
who manage to save an hour or two from daily 


toil and devote it to gaining the elements of 


knowledge. About one half of these children, 
prior to last October, did not know their letters. 

Visitation of the Schools—The different 
members of the Board have frequently and 
thoroughly visited these schools, and are con- 
versant with the teachers and their methods of 
instruction. Certainly, the general cleanliness 
of the children is to be remarked. Their 
parents are poor—most of them very poor, own- 
ing not even themselves till that ever-memor- 
able day in April, 1862, when the serfdom of 
Louisiana vanished in the smoke of Farragut’s 
guns—yet the little ones always enter the 
school-room with their brown faces and hands 
shiningly clean, with shoes and clothing often 
wofully patched, yet pains-takingly neat. The 
pupils display great eagerness for knowledge 
and facility of acquisition. Their perceptive 
faculties are particularly good; too much so, 
perhaps, as in the reflective faculty and memory 
they seem somewhat deficient. No severity of 
discipline is used or required ; the threat of ex- 
puision from the privileges of instruction being 
sufficient to tame the most mounting spirit. 
The weekly report of the teachers shows that 
the number of instances of absence and tardi- 
ness are less than, and the average daily atten- 
dance fully equal to, that in the white schools. 

Obstacles overcome.—No school buildings 
have been built, but such quarters as could be de- 
vised on the spur of the moment have peen ob- 


tained ; such as confiscated houses, the attics of 


untenanted stores, and in two instances the base- 
ments of churches. These latter were grudg- 
ingly given, or, rather not given at all, but 


















taken. The pastors had followed the able- 
bodied of their flocks into the elysium of the 
Confederacy, and the walls that had been de- 
filed with the peeans of treason and slavery, are 
consecrated anew by the breath of instruction, 
and the songs of praise of these “ little ones” 
—slaves no longer. 

In organizing these schools, many obstacles 
were met with and one after another overcome. 
The prejudices of the people were actively en- 
listed against the education of “niggers.” It 
was thought impossible to procure teachers, ex- 
cept from the North. Yet the true-hearted 
women of New-Orleans came forward promptly 
to the work, and quietly bore the load of cal- 
umpy, sneers, and social proscription that fell 
to their lot. Louisiana has furnished the work 
with seventy-five earnest and laborious teach- 
ers. Allhonortothem! The history of their 
State would be poorly written should it omit 
their names. 

Success of the Schools.—A better day is now 
dawning here. Muny who were blind now see; 
and the community are fast perceiving that as 
the negro, bond or free, must still furnish the 


labor of the South, it is better to have that la- 


bor instructed than brutalized, and to spend in 
schools in order to save in prisons. In these 
schools careful attention has been paid to the 
correct vocalization of the elementary sounds ; 
the pupils have been trained to a clearness and 
purity of tone creditable to Saxon voices. The 
advanced classes have finished the primary 
books of reading and geography and are now 
reading the Third and Fourth Readers with 
facility. They have acquired the knowledge 
of arithmetic as far as long division and frac- 
tions, the multiplication-table, the use of the 
outline maps, and can write with commendable 
neatness. Such are the general features of 
these schools. Even if they were now closed, 
the work of self-instruction, with the more ad- 
vanced classes, could go on, and nothing can 
eradicate the knowledge they have thus gain- 
ed. 

Then and now.—Three years ago it was a 
crime to teach their race Now they read the 
Testament and the newspaper. They are learn- 
ing the geography of the world. They are 
gaining the knowledge of figures, with which to 
do the business of labor and life. They are 
singing the songs of the Union and freedom. 
They show a healthy mentality, and have made 
it appear to reasonable minds that they are very 
much like the rest of mankind, and are thus 
entitled to a fair chance in the world. 

The result of this new chapter of human ex- 
perience will be a general resurrection of buried 
mind through the worn and wasted South. 
Military expeditions do the pioneer work of 
blasting the rocks and felling the forest. Edu- 


cation follows to sow the grain and raise the 
The most glorious work is now 


golden harvest. 
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opening—to lift up the freedmen with insiruc- 
tion, counsel, culture. The day of antagonism 
is over, and that of befriending begins. Behind 
the advancing lines of our forces follows the 
small pacific army of teachers and civilizers; 
and the school-house takes the place of the 
whipping-post and scourge.— American Mission- 
ary. E. M. W. 





Address to the Members of the Religious Socie- 
ty of Friends residing in the Southern Hem- 
isphere, and Others of the same Profession 
Scattered Abroad. 


From the Yearly Meeting of Friends in Lon- 
don held by adjournment from the 18th to the 
26th inclusive, of Fifth Month, 1864. 

Dear Frrenps,—Our hearts have been 
brought, during our sitting together in this 
Yearly Meeting, into tender sympathy with 
you in your varied circumstances, with fer- 
vent desires for your prosperity and growth 
in the truth. Under this feeling, we affection- 
ately salute you in the love of the Gospel. 

“Grace be unto you and peace, from God 
the Father and from our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who gave himself for our’ sins that he might 
deliver us from this present evil world, accord- 
ing to the will of God and our Father, to whom 
be glory for ever and ever.” Herein is the 
mercy and the fulness of the glad tidings of 
salvation. Christ died, “ the just for the un- 
just, that he might bring us to God,” that, 
through repentance and faith in Him, we 
might obtain the forgiveness of sins, and “ be 
kept by the power of God through faith unto sal- 
vation.” ©! the boundless riches of the love of 
God in Christ Jesus. He, “ being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God, 
but made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men, and, being found in 
fashion as a man, He humbled himself and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross.” He was cradled in the manger; 
He was subject to his parents till the time ap- 
pointed of the Father. He went about doing 
good and preachiffg the truth. He who knew 
no sin willingly offered himself a sacrifice, not 
for our sins only, but “for the sins of the 
whole world.” ‘God having raised up his 
son Jesus, sent Him to bless you in turning 
away every one of you from his iniquities.” 

“See then,” beloved friends, “that ye re- 
fuse not Him who now speaketh” from heaven. 
He whose eye is over all his works, “ is a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart.’’ His Holy Spirit is a swift witness 
aguinst all evil, and a guide to our feet to pre- 
serve us in that way of holiness in which the 
wayfaring men, though fools, “ shall not err.” 
“The grace of God that bringeth salvation, 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, 

















denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in 
this present world; looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

The secret pleadings of his Spirit are too 
often unheeded in the restlessness of our souls, 
and in the bustle of our daily life; but, in 
patiently watching unto prayer, you will as- 
suredly know your Lord to be your Teacher, 
and the Author and Finisher of your faith. 

When Christ showed himself after the res- 
urrection to his disciples, they knew not that 
it was Jesus; yet, when they saw the works 
that he did and beheld his power, they ex- 
claimed, “It is the Lord.” So, as you yield 
yourself to his guidance, you will discern by his 
work in your hearts that it is the Lord whois 
working “in you both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.” Therefore be not weary in 
waiting upon the Lord; and often in private 
retirement meditate upon the Holy Scriptures 
which testify of Christ, which are “given by 
inspiration of God, and are profitable for doe- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness, that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” 

We earnestly desire that you may acknowl- 
edge and bow before God in your own homes, 
waiting upon him in the spirit of prayer; and 
may it be the engagement of such of you as 
have families, to bring up your children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, instruct- 
ing them in the principles of truth, and care- 
fully guarding them against habits which lead 
to intemperance ; yourselves setting the exam- 
ple of aself-denying, godly life. 

Be diligent in attending your meetings for 
worship where already established ; reverently 
waiting upon God, whereby you may renew 
your strength and witness Him to be your suf- 
ficient help, and, so, through faith, may partake 
together of the true communion of the body 
and blood of Christ. How precious it is on 
these occasions to feel the overshadowing of 
our Heavenly Father’s love! 

We would urge upon the few in remote sit- 
uations the duty of making an effort to meet to- 
gether as regularly as possible for the worship 
of God, remembering the cheering promise, 
“« Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 

May you, who are still more isolated, always 
bear in mind, that true worship is not limited 
to time, or place, cr numbers ; but that it is 
our duty, as well as privilege, at all times to 
draw nigh unto God, in the firm assurance that, 
if we do so, He will, in wondrous condescer- 
sion, draw nigh unto us. While, in your soli- 
tariness, the words of the Psalmist may some- 
times arise in your hearts, “ But I am poor and 
needy ;” may you, in a living sense of Divine 
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mercy, be enabled to add,“ yet the Lord think- 
eth upon me.” 

The Holy Spirit will teach you, even as the 
Scriptures teach you, to love God with all your 
heart and your neighbor as yourselves. So 
shall you be as lights in the world, each in that 
sphere in which you are located, and, by the 
lively preaching of practical godliness, be in- 
strumental in gathering those around you to 
the Lord’s fold. “ For with the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness; and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 

When brought into contact with uncivilized 
tribes, the Christian must ever feel that ‘‘ God 
hath made of one bidod all nations of men for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth,” and that 
our Divine Lawgiver has given us a command 
applicable to every variety of circumstances— 
‘‘ All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

Should you ever be placed in positions of 
difficulty and danger whilst faithfully endeav- 
oring to carry out the peaceable doctrines of 
the Gospel, may you be enabled to uphold 
them in a prayerful trust in Divine protection, 
and a firm faith in the safety, as well as in the 
truth, of these great principles; “ Be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

Our hearts have at this time been bowed in 
earnest prayer to the Father of spirits, for the 
spread of the Truth abroad, for the gathering 
of all nations to the banner of Christ ; and, un- 
der a sense of the merciful loving-kindness of 
the Lord in afresh visiting us with the regen- 
erating power of his Holy Spirit, we have been 
concerned to ask of Him the spread of the Gos- 
pel from sea to sea, and from the river to the 
ends of the earth. 

In conclusion, dear brethren, farewell. ‘In 
everything, by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made known 
unto God.”” May the Spirit of truth “ guide 
you into all truth,” “and the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding, keep your 
hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 

Signed in and on behalf of the meeting. 

JoOsEPH CROSFIELD, Clerk. 

Postscript.—We entreat you individually 
to keep up a correspondence with your friends 
in this land. 








RESPECT THE BuRDEN.—Napoleon, at St. 
Helena, was once walking with a lady, when a 
man came up with a load on his back. The 
lady kept her side of the path, and was ready 
to assert her precedence of sex; but Napoleon 
gently waved her on one side, saying, ‘‘ Respect 
the burden, madam.” You constantly see men 
and women behave to each other in a way 
which shows that they do not “respect the 
burden’”—whatever the burden is. Sometimes 
the burden is an actual visible load, sometimes 
it is cold and raggedness, sometimes it is hunger, 


sometimes it is grief or illness. If I get into 
a little conflict (suppose I jostle or am jostled) 
with a half-clad, hungry-looking fellow in the 
street on a winter morning, I am surely bound 
to be lenient in my constructions. J expect 
him to be harsh, rude, loud, unforgiving; and 
his burden (of privation) entitles him to my 
indulgence. Again, a man with a bad head- 
ache is almost an irresponsible agent, so far as 
common amenities go; [ am a brute if I quar- 
rel with him for a wry word, or an ungracious 
act. And how far, pray, are we to push the 
kind of chivalry which “ respects the burden ?” 
As far as the love of God will go with us. A 
great distance—it is a long way to the foot of 
the rainbow.— Good Words. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 19, 1864. 





A Memoir or Toomas Pumpurey, by John 
Ford, has been published by A. W. Bennett, 
London, with steel portrait. Price 3s. 6d. 
(Exchange and freight added, would make the 
cost in Philadelphia about $2.50.) Orders for 
the hook may be sent to the office of Friends’ 
Review. 





After attending Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
our English Friends, Joseph James Neave and 
Wm. Norton, in the prosecution of their reli- 
gious visit to North Carolina, and our friend 
Francis T. King, of Baltimore, left that city 
for Fortress Monroe at 4 p.M., Second-day, 
10th mo. 31, arriving there early next morning, 
170 miles. . 

Upon their producing the order of President 
Lincoln, the Provost Marshal-General at the Fort 
promptly gave them passes to General Grant’s 
headquarters at City Point, 90 miles up the 
James river, for which a steamer was just 
leaving. They reached Cit} Point at 4 P. M., 
anc in Gen. Grant’s absence, Gen. Patrick, in 
command, manifested much interest in pro- 
moting the object of the visit, and sent them 
forward to Gen. Butler’s Department, Bermuda 
Hundred, as passes to North Carolina came 
specially under his supervision. On arriving 
there, 13 miles from Kichmond, they were in- 
formed that the General’s quarters were 7 miles 
distant, but the Quartermaster-General sent 
them forward that evening by special convey- 
ance, over the pontoon bridge to the north 
side of the James river, within 6 miles of 
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Richmond in a direct line. Gen. Butler, how- 
ever, had just left for New York, and our 
friends returned to City Point on Fifth-day, 
where Gen. Grant promptly gave them passes 
to Gen. Terry at the point of exchange, with 
orders to pass them through the lines by flag 
of truce. They left on Sixth-day by special 
boat and reached Gen. Terry’s headquarters, 


within 7 miles of Richmond—he at once sent 
them forward by flag of truce, preceded by two 
officers, when they were met by an equal num- 
ber on the other side—an answer was promised 
next day, Seventh-day, at noon. The parties 


punctually met again with the information 


that our friends’ certificates and passports were 
sent to Richmond, and a reply could not be 
given for several days. The great exposure 
and fatigue of the journey affected the delicate 
health of Wm. Norton, and it was deemed pru- 
dent for him to return to Baltimore, which he 
did. F.T. King had previously returned from 
Bermuda Hundred,.when it was expected there 
would be no difficulty in our friends going 


through the lines. 


An answer was unexpectedly received by J. 
J. Neave the next day, First-day, ‘that the 
Confederate Government saw no reason why 
they should depart from their established rule 
in this case.” J.J. Neave then returned to 


Baltimore. 
Gen. Terry kindly provided our friends with 


a tent, and gave them the hospitalities of his 
own table during the three days they were at 
Without any exception, they 
received the kindest attention from every one, 
and their journey was deeply interesting to 


his quarters. 


them. 
They are now about entering upon a general 


visit to the Meetings within the limits of Bal- 


timore Yearly Meeting as far as practicable. 
——-~+o>———___—— 


Diep, on the 20th of 7th month, 1863, ExizaBeru 
GoLpsmirH, in the 84th year of her age; a member 
of Butternuts Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 


-—, in Laurens, N. Y., on the 23d of 10th month, 
1864, after a few days’ illness, Samugn ALLEN, in the 
55th year of his age; an esteemed member of But- 
ternuts Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 9th of 10th month, 1864, Winu1aM 


Hockert, in the 78th year of his age; a member of 


Cedar Creek Monthly Meeting, Iowa. His health 
had been declining for some months, yet he was 
enabled to attend the late Yearly Meeting of Iowa, 
which seemed to be a source of comfort to him 
through his sickness, which was brief, but borne 


with Christian patience. When on his death-bed, 


he said to his family, “For you it might be profit- 
able for me to stay, but for me to die is gain.” He 
was one amongst the early settlers in the State, and 
bore a large share of the toils of setting up meet- 
ings in different parts. 


Dizp, on the 15th of 2d month, 1864, MaRTHA 
Coox, in the 40th year of her age, wife of Thomas 
Cook, and daughter of Joseph and Martha Hockett, 
(the former deceased;) a member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa. 

——, on the 23d of 10th month, 1864, Lypta, wife 

of Azariah Denney, in the 49th year of her age; & 
member of Winneshiek Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 
Just before she was taken down with her last ill- 
ness, and about three weeks previous to her death, 
she attended a meeting, on the occasion of a fune- 
ral, and expressed to her family the belief that it 
would be the last she would attend. During the 
progress of her disease, she gave to her friends the 
comforting evidence, that she was in readiness to 
meet the Bridegroom of souls. On one occasion 
she expressed the satisfaction it afforded her, now 
in the prospect of the near approach of death, that 
she had endeavored in early life, to take up the 
cross, and set a consistent example in plainness of 
apparel. 
, on the 23d of 2d month, 1864, at Moores- 
ville, Ind., Henry Harvey, in the 67th year of his 
age; a member of White Lick Monthly Meeting. 
His parents, with their family of nine children, re- 
moved from North Carolina, and settled in what was 
then known as the Indiana Territory, in the year 
1808. In process of time, as he grew in age, his 
sympathies became enlisted,—first, in the general 
education of youth, for which there was then a very 
limited opportunity. Secondly, in the Indians, for 
whom, during many years, he labored in their im- 
provement, both in Ohio and Kansas. Thirdly, in the 
African race, in bondage and free, laboring as op- 
portunity offered, to ameliorate their condition. 
His last illness was of short duration, but all 
through it he manifested a Christian patience, and 
that he had a well grounded hope of a glorious 
immortality. His mind was calm and clear to near 
the close of his eventful career. 

——, near Carthage, Rush county, Ind., Nancy 
Cuark, wife of John Clark, in the 68th year of her 
age, after a sickness of more than three years; & 
beloved member of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 15th of 9th month, 1864, at the resi- 
dence of her grandfather, John Clark, near Carthage, 
Ind., Anna Evizasera, daughter of Bowling H. and 
Anna ©. Winston, (the latter deceased,) aged 6 
months and 17 days; a member of Sugar River 
Monthly Meeting, Montgomery county, Ind. 


——, on the 26th of 3d month, 1864, Racuen Bar- 
NETT wife of Willis Barnett, and daughter of James 
and Edith Epperson, (the tormer deceased,) a mem- 
ber of Fairfield Monthly Meeting, Ind. She bore a 
severe illness of thirteen weeks with much patience 
and Christian fortitude. Her friends have the con- 
soling evidence that her close was peace. 


——, near Bridgeport, Ind., on the 30th of 7th 
month, 1864, Janz Nawkxins, wife of Jehu Hawkins, 
in the 65th year of her age; an elder and member 
of Bridgeport Monthly Meeting, Marion county, Ind. 
She was a regular attender of religious meetings, 
and a warm advocate for the principles and testi- 
monies of Friends, endeavoring to evince to those 
with whom she had correspondence, that she was 
not only a nominal believer but a practical one; 








maniresting a meek and quiet spirit. 
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Diep, near Martinsville, Clinton county, Ohio, on 
the 25ib of 10th month, 1864, Joun Mitton Moon, 
aged nearly 40 years; a highly esteemed elder ot 
Newberry Monthly Meeting. His death was sudden 
and unexpected, and he had many friends to lament 
the loss of him, yet they mourn not as those who 
have no hope. 

, on the 13th of 10th month, 1864, at her resi- 
dence in Plainfield, Ind., Lyp1a M., relict of the late 





Joseph Williams, aged 63 years; a member of 


Plainfield Monthly Meeting. She had passed through 
many trials during ber eventful life, and we believe 
bad in mercy been brought to feel the unsatisfying 
nature of all earthly good; during her sickness she 
seldom referred to her own feelings, but near the 
close, a sister who sat by her, enquiring how she 
felt, she replied, ‘I have believed from the com- 
mencement of this illness that I should not recover, 
nor do I desire it, for there is nothing in this world 
worth living for, and I humbly trust I am prepared 
for a better.” Leaving to survivors the consoling 
belief that she has entered into rest. 

—, suddenly, on the 14th of 9th month, 1864, 
Jesse Barrett, Jr., in the 33d year of his age; a 
member of New Salem Monthly Meeting, Ind. This 


dear Friend’s death was caused by the explosion of 


the boiler of a threshing engine, which killed him 
instantly. His attachment to Friends’ principles, 
and his exemplary conduct, leave his friends the 
consoling hope that their loss is his eternal gain. 
asic eas 

The Clothing Committee of Friends’ Association 
for the Relief of Colored Freedmen, are now prepared 
to furnish cut-out clothing to be made up, gratui- 
tously, for the Freed people in the South. Applica- 
tions for the same should be addressed to John W. 
Cadbury, No. 501 Cherry Street, up stairs. 


J. Wistar Evans, Chairman. 
Philada., 11th mo. Ist., 1864. 
——_+~en 


I entreat parents to consider, what excellent 
advantage they have for promoting the salvation 
of their children. They are with you while 
they are tender and flexible; you have a twig 
to bend, not an oak. None in the world have 
such an interest in their affections as you have. 
You have also the greatest authority over them. 
Their whole dependence is upon you for a main- 
tenance. You best know their temper and in- 
clinations. And you are ever with them, and 
can never want opportunities; especially you, 
mothers, remember this, who are more with 
your children, while young, than their fathers. 
I beseech you, be faithful to the great trust 
that God hath put on you. If you cannot do 
what you would for them, yet do what you can. 
Both the church and the state, the city and the 
country, groan under the neglect of this weighty 
duty. Your children know not God, nor his 
laws, but take his name in vain, and slight his 
worship, and you neither instruet them nor cor- 
rectthem; and therefore God corrects both 
them and you. You are so tender of them 
that God is the less tender of both them and 
you. Wonder not if God make you smart 


for your children’s sins; for you are guilty of 


all they commit, by your neglect of your duty to 
reform them. Will you resolve, therefore, to 
set upon this duty, and neglect it no longer? 
Remember Eli.—Richard Bacter. 





REVIEW. 


SCHOOL IN WASHINGTON. 


The Friends’ Association of Phila., for the 
Relief of Freedmen, having erected a building 
at Washington, D. C., to be occupied asa school 
for the Freed people, and as a home for the 
teachers employed, are desirous of obtaining the 
services of a middle aged Friend and his wife 
as superintendent and matron of the Institu- 
tion. Itis necessary that the former should 
be qualified to direct the system of instruction 
and to take the post of Principal of the schools, 
and that the latter should be fitted to act as 
the female head of the family. It is important 
that they should enter upon the service with 
an earnest interest in the welfare of the Freed- 
men, and should uphold a good example and 
influence among the teachers over whom they 
will be placed. The Committee on instruction 
trust there may be suitable Friends who will so 
feel the importance of the great work now de- 
volving upon the Christian people of this land, 
and perhaps we may say, especially upon the 
Religious Society of Friends, that they will be 
prepared to offer their services to promote it in 
the situations proposed. 

A reasonable compensation will be given to 
those selected for this responsible undertaking. 
Early applications are requested, and may be 
made to 

M. U. Cope, 1312 Filbert St. 

Philip C. Garrett, 400 Chestnut St. 

Ww. Evans, Jr., 252 South Front St. 

For Friend’s Review. 


SCHOOL FOR THE FREED PEOPLE IN VIRGINIA. 
Alexandria, Va., Nov. 4th, 1864. 

It affords me much pleasure to acknowledge 
the sum of one hundred dollars from the Friends’ 
Freedmens’ Aid Association of Phila., for the 
Alexandria School building—also the sum of 
twenty-five dollars from individuals, Dr. 
“J. R.” $10. “J. 8S. H.” $5. “J.C. T.” $5. 
“K. S.” $5. 

This beautiful brick edifice, erected for the 
Freedmen of this city, is now nearly finished. 
It is two stories high—52 feet long and 28 
wide, and will accommodate 200 scholars.— 
We hope soon to be able to re-open our school 
in this newly erected edifice. Many applica- 
tions to enter school have already been received 
—the old and the young come daily around the 
building, to know how long before we are ready 
to open school. 

We are now making efforts to get seats for 
this building, and to have it plastered; we 
still need at least three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. 

Avy contributions for this worthy enter- 
prize may be sent to my friend John 8. Hilles, 
Reading R. R., Broad St., Philadelphia, or to 
Thomas S. Malcom, 609 Walnut St , Phila.; to 
Benjamin Tatham 82 Beekman St. New York ; 
or to C. Robinson ,Box 181, Alexandria, Va. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
AID TO THE FREED-PEOPLE. 


A large meeting of Friends was held at the 
Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Fourth-day evening, the 2d inst., at the call of 
the Executive Board of Friends’ Association of 
Philadelphia and its vicinity for the Relief of 
Colored Freedmen. 

Richard Cadbury, Treasurer, reported that 
since the organization of this Association some 
twelve months ago, about Highty thousand dol- 
lars ($80,000) had been contributed to its 
funds; of which amount twenty-eight thou- 
sand dollars ($28,000) had been received from 
Kngland and Ireland. Three thousand eight 
hundred and eighty dollars ($3,880) remained 
in the Treasury, but the appropriations already 
sanctioned by the Board being in excess of this 
balance, the funds of the Association are really 
exhausted. 

This statement of. the Treasurer, showing 
that the Board are without the means of ex- 
tending further relief to the suffering objects 
of their care, called forth the eloquent ex- 
pression of much earnest sympathy, and im- 
pressive appeals for further donations or liberal 
subscriptions for a term of years. _ Friends 
were reminded that it is really a privilege for 
us to be able thus materially to help the solu- 
tion of our National difficulties without com- 
promising our religious convictions; and that 
by assisting the freedman now in the hour of 
his extremity, we are only making payment on 
account of the just debt which we owe for 
having so long availed ourselves of his un- 
requited toil; also that we should be much 
stimulated by the generous action of our trans- 
Atlantic contributors, and of the Executive 
Board, to collect funds in addition to their 
already onerous duties. 

Reports of the Clothing Committee and the 
Visiting Committee who have lately returned 
from Virginia, were read, together with other 
interesting details, which will soon be printed 
in the 4th number of the Freedman’s Friend. 
Afier opportunity was offered for our Friends 
from distant parts to address the meeting, it 
adjourned, with the understanding that a fresh 
subscription would be started; which promptly 
resulted in the contribution of several thousand 
dollars to the Treasury, with the prospect of 
further accessions. K. 

enone 

Alas! the creature has an end, and sooner or 
later God brings us to it, and in the exercise, 
too, of the tenderest love of his heart. When 
most //e needed the sheltering protection, He 
found the creature a withered gourd—and He 
bore His sorrow alone. Think not that thy 
path is a lone one. The Saviour has trodden 


it before thee, and He can give thee the clear 
eye of faith to descry His foot-print in every 
step.— Winslow. 


ORANGES OR APPLES OF GOLD. 


During the months of Winter and Spring, 
when our gardens and orchards have ceased to 
bear, and when the only home-grown contri- 
butions to the dessert are apples and nuts, with 
a few hot-house productions, we receive from 
more genial climes a most timely and abundant 
supply of a delicious fruit, the brilliant hue 
and smooth globular form of which remind one 
of the golden apples of the Hesperides. So close- 
ly, indeed, does the color of the orange resem- 
ble that of the most precious of metals, in all 
its variety of shades, from the dull red to the 
bright yellow, that it was once supposed that 
the Aurea Mala (Apples of Gold) of the Re- 
mans were specimens of this fruit. Even Gib- 
bon lends the countenance of his scholarship 
to this idea. It has now, however, been 
placed almost beyond doubt that the orange 
was unknown to the ancient peoples of Europe. 
Its native country lay beyond the range of their 
commerce and navigation. Recent researches 
would seem to prove that the orange was 
another of the many valuable gifts which Spain 
owed to the Arabs; that its cultivation was es- 
tablished at Seville towards the end of the 
twelfth century ; and that it was grown at Pa- 
lermo, and probably Rome, in the thirteenth. 
An old account-book, of date 1333, has been 
discovered in Dauphiné, in which mention is 
made of a sum of money being paid for the 
transplantation of orange-trees. The introduc- 
tion of this fruit has also been attributed to the 
Venetians and Genoese ; and there can be no 
question that at any-rate they helped to dissem- 
inate it. This is certain, that the first home of 
the Citrus family was in India and China, and 
that it now flourishes in Spain, Portugal, 
France, Italy, the Azores, South America, the 
East and West Indies, Australia, and Cape of 
Good Hope. It is clear, therefore, that aceli- 
mation, of which we now hear so much, is only 
an old process with a new name. 

The citrus is represented by about a hundred 
and sixty different varieties. The ordinary 
classification gives eighty species to the orange, 
both bitter and sweet, forty-six to the lemon, 
seventeen to the citron, eight to the lime, six 
to the shaddock, and five to the bergamot. 
An interesting peculiarity of this family, which 
has furnished many a simile to the poets, is, 
that they are vigorous enough to bear flower 
and fruit together on one rich branch. One 
of Uhland’s prettiest poems, which has been 
translated by Thackeray, is on this theme. It 
is called the Chaplet, and symbolizes the suc- 
cessive phases of woman’s life, under the leaf- 
ing. budding, blossoming, and fruiting of an 
orange wreath : 

“ Yet still the withered wreath she wore ; 
She wore it at her dying hour: 


When lo! the wondrous garland bore 
Both leaf and fruit and flower.” 
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The orange is tolerably hardy, and can en- 
dure a considerable range of temperature. A 
native of the tropics, it has proved equally at 
home in the temperate Azores, and has taken 
kindly root not only in France but in England. 
It is said that in some parts of Devonshire 
orange trees exist, which have in the open air 
successfully withstood the chill blasts of more 
In exposed situa- 
tions, however, such as the Azores, where the 
sea-breezes are sometimes very violent, each 
plantation requires to be shielded by walls fif- 
teen or twenty feet high and thick hedges. 
Every young shoot is reared in a sort of well, 
surrounded by shrubs, until it grows strong 
enough to resist the wind, and then the circle 
In time the tree spreads 
out with the majestic luxuriance of a chestnut. 
It is usually seven years before it puts forth a 
single fruit, and then for several years longer 
it yields only a half-crop. When in full bear- 
ing, however, a St. Michael tree will produce 
annually from twelve to sixteen thousand 
oranges, and one case is on record where twen- 
ty-six thousand were gathered in a year from 
The Porto and Seville trees are 
Eight thou- 
sand oranges is deemedan average yield for 
“ Nothing,” says a traveller in 
the Azores, “can exceed the rich luxuriance 
of these Hesperian gardens during the princi- 
pal fruit-months—namely, from November to 
March, when the emerald tints of the unripe, 
and the golden hue of the mature fruit, mingle 
their beauties with the thick dark foliage of 
the trees, and when the bright odoriferous blos- 
som diffuses a sweetness through the surround- 


than a hundred winters. 


of bushes is removed. 


a single tree. 
less in size“and not so prolific. 


one of them. 


ing neighborhood which is quite delicious.” 


Although by November some of the fruit is 
ready to be gathered for the London market, 


which is always eagerly impatient for early ar. 


rivals, it is seldom quite ripe until the end of 
the year; indeed the natives never think of 


eating them before January. 

Occasionally, the orange-tree attains an 
enormous size and an advanced age; in some 
instances the base of the stem has been seven 
feet in circumference. An orange-tree is quite 


lovely, and, so to speak, in full possession of 


all its faculties, when a hundred years old; 
indeed, experience has shown that it not only 
produces abundantly at that age, but that its 
fruit is then better than that ef the younger 
ones, for the rind is thinner, and there are 
fewer pips. At Versailles, there is an orange- 
tree between four and five hundred years old. 
It was contemporary with Francis I., and 
formed part of the confiscated property of the 
Constable of Bourbon, whence it was called 
Le Grand Bourbon. It was raised from five 
seeds sown in 1421 by Leonora of Castile, wife 
of Charles III., king of Navarre. Its aged 
branches are now supported by iron rings. 

































Nowhere are oranges of more importance 
than in the Azores. These islands live on 
them, both directly as food, and indirectly as a 
profitable industry, Just as in other parts of 
the world a man’s wealth is reckoned by the 
number of sheep, cattle or horses which he can 
call his own, 30 here the orange-tree forms the 
unit of value. You do not say, such a one is 
worth so many thousand pounds, but that he 
has a guinta containing so many trees. High 
and low, rich and poor alike, derive their in- 
comes from oranges. Whether it be for good 
or evil, the population are certainly not “ di- 
vorced from the soil” in the Azores, for while 
the great proprietor has his thousand or fifteen 
hundred stems, the peasant rejoices in the 
“ orange tints that gild the greenest bough” 
upon his own dozen or half-dozen trees. Du- 
ring the years when the orange-trees are yield- 
ing no fruit, maize or beans are grown between 
their ranks, but seldom afterwards, unless the 
owner is very poor or very greedy. The island- 
ers devote their whole time, thought and ener- 
gies to the cultivation of the orange, and watch 
over the trees with great care and anxiety, to 
preserve them from the violence of the ele- 
ments, or the ravages of that destructive 1n- 
sect, the coccus. The crop is generally bought 
by the merchant before it has reached its ma- 
turity, and there are professional valuers who 
have attained great precision in calculating 
the produce of each tree. After the bargain 
is made, however, the weather or the insects 
may play sad havoc with the quinta, and cause 
heavy loss to the purchaser. The well-known 
St. Michael oranges, so much esteemed in this 
country, come from the largest of the Azores, 
which, upon an area of two hundred and twen- 
ty-nine miles, yields annually oranges to the 
value of about ninety thousand pounds, and to 
the number of nearly three hundred million. 
A seventh of this quantity is usually consumed 
by the inhabitants; the rest is exported. 

(To be concluded.) 

Srper1A.—From a paper on China, Mongolia 
and Siberia, read before the British Association, 
we learn some interesting facts : 

“Siberia, generally speaking, remains a vast 
primeval forest, through which avenues have 
been cut to form roads. The soil is for the 
most part fertile, and the country blessed with 
numerous great navigable rivers. Steam tugs 
are beginning to be introduced, and the author 
found steamers on the [rtish as high as the town 
of Owsk. ‘The principal towns of Siberia are 
large, elegant, and wealthy, and the country is 
generally prosperous, wanting only population 
to develop its natural advantages. Scholars 
and artists find occupation in the colleges and 
seminaries, which are liberally supported. The 


Sclavonic inhabitants are the descendants of ex- 
iles, but these were not necessarily of the crim- 
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inal class. The freedom they enjoy, and the 
opportunities of gathering wealth, have elevated 
the character of the Siberian peasantry. The 
absence of serfdom has been the chief cause of 
their improvement, and its abolition in Russia 
proper may in course of time produce like re- 
sults there; indeed, an improvement is already 
perceptible in the intelligence, self-respect, and 
industry of the emancipated serfs. The electric} Georgia, Dr. Phillips, of Mississippi, and 
telegraph has been carried as far as the town of| others, who have read and been instructed by 
Irkutsk, three thousand eight hundred miles|the Country Gentleman and Cultivator many 
from St. Petersburg. A branch line will short-| years, have long produced an average of over 
ly be erected from Irkutsk, to Kiachta. The| four thousand pounds of clean cotton to the 
author could not reconcile the accounts he had| hand.. Every boy and girl big enough to hold 
read of the treatment of the Polish political] up the handles of a light shovel plow, and 
exiles with what he saw in Siberia. He found | follow a mule, is a “hand.” That mules help 
them invariably received with the highest re-|small hands in walking, may be inferred from 
spect, both by government officials and the| the fact that some good planters cultivate sixty 
public generally. Being for themost part men|acres to the hand,—say forty-five in corn and 
of education, they at once take up their proper|small grain, and fifteen in cotton. At the 
position in society. When a party of exiles} present price of cotton in New Orleans, a man 
arrive at the house of the governor, who has| working one hundred hands would get $500,- 
the disposal of them, they are generally at once | 000 for one crop of cotton, and make more than 
introduced to his family and are put on a foot-|corn and meat enough to support all on the 
ing of free intercourse. Of those condemned to | plantation. 
work in the mines many are never sent there at| Cotton is not half so troublesome to raise as 
all, and those who are find the penalty generally | tobacco, which many northern farmers are cul- 
mitigated. Siberia offers a fair field for the tal-| tivating successfully. The District of Columbia 
ents of the exiles; the road to fortune is open|is full of negroes, many of them from planta- 
to them, and many rise to eminence. tions in Maryland and Virginia, who under- 
stand the southern way of plowing, planting, 
hoeing, and chopping out crops. Our armies 
have, by draft and otherwise, absorbed a ma- 
jority of the able-bodied men ; but females will 
find cotton picking as easy as picking black- 
extraordinary changes in the market value of| berries, and they are already field-laborers of 
both cotton and wool; and as I have given|experience. House-room is very scarce and 
some study to the economical production of|dear here. Common hemlock and poor pine 
these important staples, I will devote one or|lumber cannot be had for less than $40 per 
more letters to the consideration of each. Cot-|1000 feet. Negroes that I have conversed 
ton having advanced much more in price than| with, sigh for plantation life; and a farmer 
wool, its cultivation and value will be first in-] who deserved their confidence, might take 
vestigated. them into a good cotton-growing district, and 
At a time when the population of Illinois] cultivate the staple at an enormous profit. The 
was about one-fourth what it is at present, the| cotton famine in Europe and this country must 
‘farmers in the southern part of that State re-|last six, eight, or ten years; and there are 
turned a fraction over two hundred thousand | 500,000 free negroes who ought to be set at 
pounds of cotton in the census of 1840. This| work in cotton fields. These fields should be 
fact is very suggestive, and impressed me the|as well protected from hostile guerillas as pos- 
more forcibly from the circumstance that, im-|sible. Probably the sea-coast in North and 
mediately after the election of Gen. Harrison | South Carolina, Georgia and Florida is less ex- 
in that year, I located several hundred acres of | posed than Western Tennessee, or any part of 
land for farming purposes in Southern Illinois,| the Mississippi Valley below Memphis. Mili- 
and spent a part of three summers there, and| tary operations, however, may change the con- 
saw cotton successfully cultivated. From 1847|dition of things materially in a few months, 
till quite recently, I have been connected with| and give to planting industry much better se- 
the agricultural press of Georgia, and enjoyed | curity in 1865 than it has had this year. From 
uncommon facilities to learn the climatic and} Alexandria on the Potomac to Memphis, there 
other requirements of this interesting and use-| is a continuous railroad that passes only through 
ful plant. The market price of gvod cotton in| the two States of Virginia and Tennessee, and 
Augusta, Ga., in the full and winter of 1847,] mainly in a grain-growing limestone region. 
was five cents a pound; now I see it quoted in} All the way to Middle Tennessee, the people 
the city of New York at one dollar and sixty-! own few slaves except about Lynchburg, and 


five cents a pound. The census of 1860 re- 
turns 5,198,077 bales of 400 Ibs. each, which 
is equal to 2,079,230,800 pounds. These fig- 
ures are copied directly from the Census Report, 
page 201. Ata dollar and fifty cents a pound, 
which is about its market value, the above sin- 
gle crop would bring over three billions of dol- 
lars in our present currency. Mr. Dickson, of 
























































From the Country Gentleman. 
COTTON CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Messrs. Editors,— Recent events have wrought 
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have little sympathy with slavery or the rebel- 
lion. I have been frequently over the route, 
and two years ago, spent four months at the 
salt works near Abingdon, Va. If Gen. Bur- 
bridge has captured these works, as is reported, 
there is little to prevent his coming down to 
Lynchburg and passing around that strongly 
fortified city, to join Sheridan. I will not 
speculate on passing military operations; but I 
may remark that since cotton has risen from 
six to ten times its price five years ago, free 
colored people are worth twice as much in gold 
now as they were as slaves before the war. 
This remarkable appreciation in the market 
value of the labor of colored people ought to 
benefit them very much for the next ten years, 
in their transition state; and my humble pen 
is writing partly for that purpose, and partly 
to stimulate the enterprise and intelligence of 
young farmers to march forward and show 
themselves equal to the great occasion. 

The downfall of slavery—should that hap- 
pen—will not dethrone King Cotton, simply 
because the world’s demand for cotton will re- 


‘main quite as large and pressing without, as 


with slavery; and the manifold and unrivalled 
advantages which exist in the climate and soil 
of the South, for the cheapest possible produc- 
tion of this staple, willin no way be impaired 
by changing the condition of tropical field- 
hands from that of being servants for life to 
being servants for a year. The productive 
powers of the operatives remaining the same, 
the climate the same, and the vast and ever 
expanding wants of mankind the same, pray 
tell me what is to cause the downfall of King 
Cotton? If slavery made cotton king, then 
the fall of the former might involve the demise 
of the latter; but instead of slavery making 
the intrinsic power of cotton in the commercial 
and industrial world what it is, cotton gave to 
servants for life, negro raising in Maryland and 
Virginia, and southern politicians generally, 
nearly all their consequence. Let every tub 
stand on its own bottom. 

The wonderful agricultural resources of the 
South are the gift of God ; and a boy, born and 
reared on a farm in New York, by dint of pa- 
tient study, so far developed these resources 
that he was offered the annual interest of $40,- 
000 to go South and teach the true principles 
of tillage and husbandry. After years of labor 
against much sectional bitterness and opposi- 
tion, the census of 1860 shows the followiag 
results, or coincidents : 

Georgia, with a white population of only 
591,588, returns personal property worth 
$438,430,946. The State of New York, in 
which there are many cities where personal pro- 

rty accumulates, with a white population of 
3,831,730, returned personal property worth 
$320,806,558. Say what you please pro or con 
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the astonishing superiority of the climate of 


in reference to slaves, the above statistics show | —Fraser’s Magazine. 











































Georgia for agricultural purposes over that of 
New York. Sound teaching brought out these 
resources. 

The war is only demonstrating a second time, 
and on a magnificent scale, agricultural truths 
in relation to southern resources, which I de- 
monstrated by clear scientific induction twenty 
years ago. (See an article on “ Agricultural 


Meteorology,” which I wrote and inserted in 
the Patent Office Report for 1849.) Cotton 
culture is scon to undergo an important transi- i 
tion; and I trust the Country Gentleman will 
aid in making this transition as harmless and ’ 


useful as possible. In my view it is not less 
wicked than unwise to attempt to depreciate 
any of the gifts of Providence peculiar to our 
American climates. Neither the color of a 
man’s skin, nor the accident of his birth, can 
affect these. 


In another letter I will discuss the practical 
part of cotton culture. D. Ler. 
District of Columbia, Oct. 7, 1864. 


— ———+—~+om 


TRUTH’S CONFLICT. 


The bravest of the brave is he 
Who battles for beleaguered Truth, a 
And springs to set the captive free, 
Though falling, he find little ruth; 
And when the bolts of wrong are hurled, 
Defends the right and dares the world. 


No faltering hand or recreant heart, 
That halts to parley with the foe, 

And plays the poltroon’s dastard part, 
Will Error’s legions overthrow ; 

Her conquest crowns none but the brave 

Who fights to free, and falls to save. 


Yet courage here brings no reward, 
Here wounds no clasps of honor win ; 
More often does the world’s regard 
Hail with acclaim successful Sin, 
And slights with scornful flaunt the man 
Who in Truth’s battle leads the van. 


A silent, friendless ‘conflict this, 
Ungreeted by a single cheer, 
Though oft it stirs the coward hiss, 
That heralds Folly’s rising fear, 
And tells the coming conquest nigh, 
When Truth shall live and Falsehood die. 


No pomp or circumstance of war, 

No bugle’s blast or rattling drum, 
Sounds its loud tocsin near or far, 

To bid Truth’s glittering squadrons come, 
To close in the unhonored fight 
That drives back Error into night. 


Who conquers here must stand alone, 

A Prince among the sons of men, 
Content to win a future throne, 

If he would reign in triumph then, 
And face, unmoved, the fiery strife, 
In which Death grasps the Crown of Life. 


Soldier of truth! thy spirit nerve, 
Nor, though the timid good forsake, 

Do thou from thy high purpose swerve, 
For Error ’tis dies at the stake, 

And where the martyr’s ashes lie, 

Truth lifts the shout of victory. 

Srepasw Jennen. 


a 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn Inrex~ticence.—Liverpool dates are to 
the 3d inst. 

The steamship Jura, from Quebec, ran ashore 
near the mouth of the Mersey, on the Ist inst, parted 
amidship, and became a total wreck. The passen- 
gers, crew and mails were landed safely. 

It was reported that the steamer Laurel, from 
Liverpool, had transferred a crew, together with 
arms and ammunition, to the steamer New Alabama, 
off Madeira, which is said to be intended for a rebel 
cruiser. 

The London papers were dicussing the capture of 
the steamer Florida, and those favorable to the 
Southern cause generally denounced it as a viola-~ 
tion of Brazilian neutrality. The Herald declared that 
if our government does not release the Florida, all 


the maritime Powers have a right to interfere in the 
matter. 


DenMARK AND GerMANY.—The treaty of peace was 
finally signed at Vienna on the 30th ult., and the 
ratifications were to be exchanged in three weeks. 
No particulars are published, except the statement 
that Jutland is to be evacuated and restored to Den- 
mark, in three weeks after the ratification. 


France.—The weekly returns of the Bank of 
France, reported on the 29th ult., showed a large in- 
crease of the cash receipts, amounting to 18,750,000 
francs. Nothstanding this, there was a continued 
depression in prices at the Bourse. 


Iraty.—The Committee of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties had declared in favor of the Franco- Italian Con- 
vention, and the transfer of the capital to Florence. 


Inp1a.—A violent hurricane occurred at Calcutta 
on the 5th ult. Of 200 ships in the Hoogly, it is 
said 19 were totally lost, and of the remainder only 
20 were reported seaworthy. One hundred and fifty 
ships were driven from their moorings, stranded 
and damaged. The greater part of the city was in- 
undated, and villages bordering on the river were 
washed away. A telegram received in Paris reports 
12,000 persons drowned. 


Japan.—The allies, it is reported, have silenced 
the Japanese forts and forced the passage of the 
Straits of Simonoseki, with but litile loss. The 
Japanese have sued for peace. The straits men- 
tioned are between the islands of Niphon and Kiusiu, 
and lead into what is called the inland sea, between 
Nipbon and Sikoke. 

The Japanese ambassadors, sent to France some 
months since to negotiate, have returned home, but 
their acts have been disavowed by the Tycoon. 


New Zeatanp.—The war with the natives, it is 
now reported, is not ended, only one tribe having 
submitted, who had been before disposed to be 
friendly. The British government, it is said, has 
notified the colonists that after this year the war 
must be carried on at their own expense. 


Cusa.—A committee of influential persons in Ha- 
vana visited the palace of the Captain-General, 
on the 4th inst., to ask, through him, of the Queen, 
that all negroes born after the first day of 1865 shall 


be declared free at the expiration of twenty-four| land have agreed to pay their former slaves annual 
years, to receive during the last four years a salary| wages, varying from sixty to one hundred and 
of $8 per month, a part of which shall be retained | twenty dollars. 
till their freedom is accomplished. A tornado passsed over the town of Chester, Ill., 
Sourn America.—The Chilian government has| early on the morning of the 9th inst., demolishing 
acknowledged Spain and Peru as belligerents, and} over a dozen houses, and burying the sleeping in- 
had declared coal to be contraband of war, and not to] habitants in the ruins. Five persons were killed, 
be supplied to the vessels of either nation. The| and twelve or fifteen injured. The loss of property 
South American Congress, to meet at Lima, has not | was estimated at $60,000. The town of Randolph, 
yet been formally organized. An English Protestant 


, seven miles distant, also suffered severely, most of 
place of worship bas been opened at Callao, Peru. | the houses being destroyed. 














































Domestic.—The returns of the Presidential elec- 
tion are still far from complete, but all addi- 
tional information confirms the first account of the 
general result. So far as is yet known, only three 
States, New Jersey, Delaware and Kentucky, have 
chosen the McClellan electoral ticket. They have 
collectively 22 electoral votes. The result in New 
York was not certainly known for a few days, the 
returns coming in slowly, but it is now clear that the 
vote of tbat State has been given for President Lin- 
coln, and that Gov. Seymour, who was a candidate 
for re-election, has been defeated. Missouri, al- 
though but partial returns have been received, is 
generally admitted to have given a majority for Lin- 
coln and for the Radical State ticket. The proposi- 
tion for a State Convention is believed to be carried, 
and a majority of Radical delegates elected. The 
main object of this Convention is to deal with the 
question of slavery. 


Judge Grier recently gave a decision in the U. 8. 
Circuit Court, held in Philadelphia, on & case in 
which the plaintiffs desired the defendants to be 
legally compelled to accept “legal tender” notes of 
the United States, in payment of the principal of 
certain ground-rents, which by their terms, were 
payable in “lawful money of the United States.” 
Similar cases have been tried before State Courts in 
Pennsylvania, and varying decisions given. In this 
case, Judge Grier held that a ground-rent is not 
properly a debt, within the meaning of the act of 
Congress which makes U. S. Treasury notes “a 
legal tender for debts,” and that the owners of a 
ground-rent cannot be compelled to extinguish their 
estate in the land by a tender of such notes. 


Gen. Wallace issued an order on the 10th inst., 
in Baltimore, setting forth that certain evil-disposed 
parties in Maryland intend obstructing the opera- 
tions and nullifying, as far as they can, the eman- 
cipation provision of the new Constitution. He 
therefore declares that all persons within the Middle 
Department, heretofore slaves, are now free, and 
are under special military protection until the Legis. 
lature shall pass such laws as shall make military 
protection unnecessary. A Freedmen’s Bureau is 
created, with the office in Baltimore, under the 
charge of Major Wm. M. Este, who is authorized to 
institute investigations, to send for papers, and to 
make necessary arrests. The Provost Marshals of 
the various districts are directed to hear all cor- 
plaints and report them to Major Este. The latter 
is directed to take possession of the Maryland Club 
House, now to be named the Freedmen’s Rest. All 
moneys collected from friends are to be appropriated 
to the use of the Freedmen’s Rest, but for imme- 
diate wants funds will be drawn from the military 
treasury. Should the moneys derived from dona- 
tions and fines collected prove insufficient, Major 
Este is directed to make a list of all the avowed 
rebel sympathizers residing in the city, with a view 
of levying such contributions on them as may be 
required from time to time to support the insti- 
tution. 


The planters in the southern counties of Mary- 
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A remarkable speech delivered on the 24th ult.,) change embraces chiefly such as are incapacitated 
to the colored people of Nashville, by Andrew John-| for immediate service in the field. 


gon, Military Governor of Tennessee, and now the | 


Vice President elect of the United States, is reported 
by 4 correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette. He 
spoke of the President’s Proclamation, by which the 
glaves in a large portion of the seceding States were 
declared free, and said that for certain reasons 
which seemed wise to the President, the benefits of 
that proclamation did not extend to Tennessee, and 
consequently many of his hearers were left in bon- 
dage; that gradually this iniquity had been passing 
away, but the hour had come when the last vestiges 
of it must be removed. Consequently he too, with- 
out reference to the President or any one else, had 
a proclamation to make; and that he proclaimed 
“freedom, full, broad, and unconditional, to every 
man in Tennessee.” After expressing his wish that 
every man should have the fruits of his industry se- 
cured to himself, and his sense of the benefit to the 
community of a more equal distribution of wealth 
than exists where slavery prevails, he spoke of the 
greater security for family ties which freedom would 
give them; and appealed to them to prove them- 
selves worthy of the boon by shunning the path of 
vice and crime; closing with an eloquent declara- 
tion of his readiness to do all in his power to pro- 
mote the triumph of the great principles of truth and 
justice in their own State. The interest and enthu- 
siasm with which his words were received, are de- 
scribed as most intense. 


Mititary Arrarrs.—A report was published last 
week, that General Sherman had evacuated and 
burned Atlanta, destroyed part of the railroad be- 
tween that place and Chattanooga, and leaving Gen. 
Thomas in Tennessee with a sufficient force to watch 
and confront General Hood, had himself, with his 
main army, marched eastward, as if for Charleston 
or Savannah. No confirmation of the report, how- 
ever, has appeared, and the destruction of Atlanta 
and the railroad is denied in a dispatch from Nash- 
ville, published in the Cincinnati Gazetteof the 12th. 
There appears reason, however, to believe that Gen. 
Sherman is engaged in some new movement, the des- 
tination of which is notmade public. Richmond pa- 
pers of the 10th, represent that Hood’s army had 
crossed the Tennessee river northward, und was ad- 
vancing on Tullahoma, between Nashville and Chat- 
anooga. A dispatch from Chattanooga on the 11th, 
stated that a rebel force attacked the pickets south 
of Atlanta on the 7th, killed one and wounded two, 
but subsequently fell back. On the 9th, three at- 
tacks were made on Atlanta, shells being thrown 
into the town. A part of the rebel forces were 
within one hundred yards of the works, but were 
finally repulsed and retreated towards Macon. For- 
rest’s troops, who have been threatening Johnson- 
ville, Tennessee, have disappeared from that place, 
and are supposed to have gone to join Gen. Hood. 
General Gillem has routed a rebel force in East 
Tennessee. His advance is reported 90 miles east 
of Knoxville, and the rebels at Bristol. 


The rebel Commissioner for the exchange of pris- 
oners, Colonel Ould, with the assent of the rebel 
Secretary of War, has asked permission of General 
Grant to have 30,000 pairs of blankets purchased 
in New York, for the use of rebel prisoners of war, 
now in the hands of United States authorities; and 
to be allowed to pay for them with a cargo of cotton 
to be shipped from Wilmington, N. C. Arrange- 
ments have been made for a partial exchange of 
prisoners, and it stated that the Commissioner, Col. 
Mulford, has sailed from Fortress Monroe for Savan- 
nah, with 10,000 rebel prisoners to be exchanged 
for an equal number. It is understood that this ex- 


The army of Gen. Sheridan was withdrawn from 
its position on Cedar Creek, and moved northward 
towards Winchester, on the 9th. The cause of this 
movement is said to be the scarcity of forage, the 
supply in that region being exhausted, so that all 
which was required for the use of the army had to 
be transported from Martinsburg. A considerable 
body of rebel cavalry was said to have passed north- 
ward, along the western side of Little North Moun- 
tain, as if designing an attack on Winchester or 
Martinsburg. On the 11th and 12th, an engagement 
occurred near Gen. Sheridan’s new position, four 
miles south of Winchester, in which the rebels at- 
tacked but were repulsed, and pursued beyond Front 
Royal, 150 prisoners, and a number of horses and 
wagons being captured. 

No considerable fighting is reported near Rich- 
mond since last week. 


Gen. Price’s rebel force was near the western 
border of Arkansas on the 4th. On the 6th, Gen. 
Thayer moved a force from Fort Smith along the 
north side of Arkansas river, with the design of at- 
tacking Price, but apprehending an attack on Fort 
Smith by Gen. Cooper with his force of 7,000 men, 
he thought best to return to that post. 


Sournern Irems.—The rebel Congress met at 
Richmond on the 7th inst. One of the first questions 
introduced was a proposition to put slaves into the 
army, which was advocated in the House by Foote, 
of Mississippi, and opposed by Miles, of South Caro- 
lina. Notice was also given of intention to introduce 
a bill placing all resident white males between 18 
and 45 in the army, revoking all exemptions and 
details for other service, but authorizing the “ Pres- 
ident” to make details when necessary. The mes- 
sage of Jefferson Davis represents the military 
affairs west of the Mississippi as encouraging to 
them, and although acknowledging some reverses 
east of that river, asserts that they have regained 
possession of part of Mississippi, northern Alabama, 
and western Tennessee; that all incursions upon 
the sea-boara have been prevented except at Mobile; 
that Gen. Grant has been for four months vainly 
trying to take Petersburg; that Sheridan devastated 
the Shenandoah valley from inability to hold it; 
and that the capture of Atlanta has proved a barren 
conquest, and only helps to show that “there are 
no vital points on the preservation of which the 
continued existence of the Confederacy depends.” 
He asserts that the fall of Richmond or Wilmington, 
or Charleston, or Mobile, or Savannah, or all com- 
bined, could not save “the enemy” from the drain 
of blood and treasure which must continue “ until 
he shall discover that no peace is attainable unless 
based on the recognition of our indefeasible rights.”’ 
Complaint is made that foreign governments still 
fail to recognize the independence of the “ Confed- 
eracy.”’ He expresses the opinion that too many 
men are still exempted from the conscription, and 
that a general militia law is needed. Military sup- 
plies and provisions are represented as abundant. 
In respect to the employment of slaves as soldiers, 
the message is cautious; iutimating that if the 
measure should ever be adopted, the time has not 
yet come, but suggesting that in addition to the 
work on fortifications, &c., now performed by slaves, 
they might be advantageously used as pioneers and 
engineers’ laborers, to the number of 40,000; that 
the Government be allowed to purchase them, in- 
stead of impressing for a limited time, as now; and 
that emancipation might be held up as the reward 
for faithful service. Thus trained, it is hinted, they 
might form a valuable reserve force in emergencies. 
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